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FROM ** FORGET ME NOT.” 
THE RATIONAL LUNATIC. 


On my last journey to the north of our 
dear native land, I did not grudge a little 
circuit to see one who had been the friend 
of my bosom, during the golden age of my 
life. : the following narrative I shall 
merely*take the liberty to disguise the 
names of persons and places: the circum- 
stances are not the less true, improbable 
as they may appear to many. 

This friend, then, I shall call Oliver 
Baron Von Flyeln. He was my fellow stu- 
dent at the University of Géttingen. At 
that time he was conspicuous alike for the 
manly beauty of his person and the bril- 
liant qualities of his mind. An enthusiastic 
admiration of the ancient Greek and Ro- 
man writers had led to our acquaintance, 
and cemented our friendship. | called him 
nothing but my Achilles, and he named me 
his Patroclus. He might, in fact, have ser- 
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ved any artist for a model of the Grecian | 
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of the ancient, extensive, and opulent 
commercial city, and set me down at the 


| principal inn. As soon as one of the wait- 


ers had conducted me to my room, I asked 
him if a Baron Von Flyeln did not belong 
to the regiment in garrison there. 


“ Do you mean the Major?” inquired 
the man. 

‘‘ He may be Major, for aught I knew. 
Does he live far from this house? Is he to 
be met with about thistime? It is already 
late; but 1 should like some one to take 
me to him.” 

“ The Major has long been out of the 

i regiment, sir. He was obliged to leave it.” 
“ Obliged! How so?” 
“ He got into all sorts of scrapes, through 
‘I don’t rightly know what. At length he 
became quite cracked, turned in the head, 
deranged. °Tis said he lost his wits by 
hard study.” 

This intelligence so confounded me that 
for some time I could not utter a word.— 
'% And what then,” J etammered, after I 
‘had somewhat recovered from the sud- 
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hero. Like a young demi-god in figure | denness of the shock. 


and carriage—pride and benignity in the | 


fire of his dark eye—the boldest swimmer, 
the swiftest runner, the most active rider, 
the most graceful dancer—he possessed, 
at the same time a heart the most gene- 
rous and fearless. His noble spirit, indeed, 
involved him in many unpleasant affairs, 
because it always impelled him to espouse, 
though unsolicited, the cause of the op- 
pressed. Hence he was frequently called 
out: he never shunned the best swords- 
men; went to a duel with as little concern 
as toa party of pleasure; and as if he bore 
a charmed life, was never wounded, tho’ 
none of his adversaries escaped unmarked. 

Since our separation we had several 
times written to each other; but as it too 
frequently happens with friends who part 
to pursue different careers, we forget, if 
not one another, at least our correspond- 
ence, At length all 1 knew concerning 


+him was, that he had been captain in the 


— regiment of infantry. At the time I am 
speaking of he might be about thirty-five; 
and it was natural to presume that he 
must have attained a higher rank. | 
learned on my journey, quite accidental- 
ly, where his regiment was quartered; and 
hence | was induced, as I have stated, to 
make a circuit to see him. 

The postilioa drove through the streets 


“I hope no offence, sir,” said the lo- 
/quacious waiter: “ all ] know about the 
Matter is only from hearsay; for the Ma- 
jor had left the town before I came to the 
house. Many strange things are told of 
‘him. He quarrelled with all the officers; 
'and when his uncle died and left him a 
‘large fortune, he fancied that he was as 
| poor as a beggar, and could not pay his 
debts without selling every thing he had 
‘In the world. He is also said to have used 
many horrid blasphemous expressions in 
his mad fits. But the drollest thing of all 
is, that to spite his family, he hag married 
a mean girl, the child it is said of a com- 
mon vagrant. He began to dress, too, I 
am told, in such a Merry-Andrew way, 
that the boys in the streets hooted him 
when he stirred out of doors. ‘The whole 
_town pitied him exceedingly; indeed he 
was so much esteemed by every body be- 
fore he left his wits, that I’m sure he must 
have been a very worthy sort of gentle- 
map.” 

“ And where is he now?” 

“T cannot tell. Since he left the town 
no one has heard or seen any thing of him. 
His relatives have probably placed him 
somewhere or other, in hopes of his re- 
covery.” 








This was all that I could learn of my in- 


| formant. 
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[let him retire. In fact I bad 
heard but too much. I threw myself shud- 
dering into a chair. My imagination pic- 
tured the majestic figure of the highly- 
gifted youth, of whose future career I had 
indulged such lofty expectations; who, 
both by his rank and his powerful family 
connexions, was authorized to aspire to 
the highest posts, either in the army or 
the state; who, by his acquirements and 
‘his extraordinary abilities, seemed des- 
_tined for something great; and he was now 
one of those unfortunate beings, at the 
sight of whom humanity recoils in silent 
melancholy. Would to heaven that his 
guardian angel had removed him from the 
world rather than have thus left hin—a 
| painful spectacle: the mise:able wreck of 
|his former self! Anxious as I had been 
to see my former friend, | was now glad 
‘that J had not met with him in town.— 
| Alas! I should no longer have found him 
|the same Oliver; the same ngggdel of all 
| that is excellent, and generous and noble; 
but a ruin too deplorable for recognition. 
I determined not to see him, even though 
I might have found him without difficulty. 


I was absorbed in meditation on the 
nature of man, and considering how the 
Sime mind which measures the regions of 
‘Space, and has even penetrated to the 
Supreme Creator himself—how such a 

mind may, by the slightest injury to an in- 
visible part of the nervous system, he sud- 
denly deranged, and become an unintelli- 
gible stranger to itself and to all the world 
'--when the waiter entered and summon- 
ed me to supper. 

I found many guests already seated 
‘round the table d’hote, in the dining room, 
which was brilliantly lighted. It so hap- 
pened that a place was assigned to me 
near some officer belonging to the garri- 
son of the town. I naturally took the first 
opportunity to turn the conversation which 
ensued to my friend Oliver, I gave all the 
most minute particulars respecting him 
that | was acquainted with, in order to 
prevent any confusion of persons: for it 
was possible, and to me seemed probable, 
that the insane Baron Von Flyein was a 
totally different man from my Gittingen 
Achilles. Unfortunately, every thing I 
said, every thing I heard, only served to 
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confirm his identity. 
“ Poor fellow!” said one of the officers, 


“*tis a great pity. Every body was fond 
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‘member, Captain, the battery at Belle- 
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of him. He was one of the bravest men 
in the regiment—he feared nothing: we 
proofs of this during the last cam- 
in France. What none of us durst 
ke, he made quite a sport of: and 
was always successful. You re- 


Alliance—we had lost it. The General 
tore his hair withrage. ‘ We must retake 
it? cried Flyeln, ‘or all is lost.’ Three 
times had we charged the enemy, and 
three times had we been repulsed. Flyeln 
now puts himself at the head of this com- 
pany, dashes with it upon a whole battal- 
ion of guards, and after a horrible carnage 
recovers the battery.” 

‘He did,” rejoined the Captain; “ but 
it cost half the company: I saw the affair 
myself. He nevertheless came off as usual 
unhurt. He was devilish lucky. To this 
day you cannot persuade the men but that 
the Baron had found means to render him- 
self proof.against sword or bullet.” 


J listened with sincere pleasure to 
these commendations of my friend. I re- 
cognized in him all his virtues. My neigh- 
bors particularly extolled his beneficence. 
He was the founder ofa school for soldiers’ 
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children, on which he had expended large 
sums. He had done a great deal of 

ood in private; had always led a simple 
retired lifgp.and never indulged in those 
dissipations which, to one possessing youth, 
a fine person, a vigorous constitution, and 
wealth, are so alluring. Nay, they acknow- 
ledged that the Baron had contributed 
powerfully by his influence and example 
to refine the manners and to improve the 
morals of the officers themselves, and to 
give them a relish for scientific pursuits. 
He had held lectures on various subjects 
of utility to the soldiers, till he was pro- 
hibited. 

“‘ And why prohibited?” asked I, with 
astonishment. 

‘It was in the lectures,” replied one of 
my neighbours, “that the first symptoms 
of his mental derangement manifested 
themselves. No Jacobin in the French 
National Convention ever inveighed moue 
furiously against all monarchical institu- 
tions, the different courts in Europe and 
their politics, than he sometimes did. He 
flatly asserted that nations would sooner 
or later right themselves—themselves and 
their sovereigns—for their ministers, from 
ambition, interest, and the love of rule, 
aim only at crippling humanity, abd deter 
princes with the best intentions from do- 
ing good. He was of opinion, that this 
revolution must inevitably spread from 
nation to nation, and in about half a centu- 


ry change the whole political aspect of | 


Europe. Inthe same mad way he would 
sometimes disclaim against the nobility 
and their prerogatives: if you then re- 
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minded him that he was himself a Baron, 
he would reply—‘ you are silly enough to 
call me so; ] am a rational creature, and 
by birth neither higher nor lower than the 
meanest private in our regiment.” 


“These,” said a young lieutenant,“‘were 
but the prognostics of his mental disorder. 
The first act of his insanity was when he 
fell upon the lieutenant-colonel Baron von 
Berken, boxed his ears, and kicked him 
down stairs; after which he refused his 
challenge, and insulted the whole corps of 
officers.” 

‘“‘ And yet,” said I, “he used to be a 
good swordsman: he was not afraid of cold 
iron.” 

“‘So we had always found him till then: 
but as I have observed, his whole nature 
was changed. When he came to the place 
where he was to fight, he appeared with- 
out sword, having nothing but a switch in 
his hand; and in the presence of us all he 
addressed the lieutenant-cotonel with a 
smile in these words:—* Thou despica- 
ble goat, were I to cut thee in pieces, 
would’st thou be the more estimable for 
that?* And when the lieutenant-colonel, 
unable to govern his passion, drew his 
sword, the major bared his bosom with 
the utmost sang froid, presented it to him, 
and said—‘If thou hast a mind to be an 
assassin also, strike home!’ We attempt- 
ed to interfere, and to compel him to fight 
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dictates of honor and duty. He thereup- 
on called us a parcel of fools, who with 
such notions of honor, ought to be sent to 
a lunatic hospital, or house of correction. 
It was now evident to us all that there 


Some of us abused him, but he only laugh- 
ed at us. We repaired to the general, 
and frankly related to him the whole af- 
fair: the general was extremely mortified, 
and the more so, as he had that very day 
received the insignia of an order from the 
court for the major. He begged us to be 
easy, saying, that he would settle the mat- 
ter, and that the major must give satisfac- 
tion. Next morning on the parade, the 
general, according to his instructions, pre- 
sented the order to the major with an ap- 
propriate speech, The major refused it: 
in the most respectful words he adyanced 
the most disrespectful things, saying, that 
he had fought for his country, and not for 
a bit of riband, against Napoleon; and 
that ifhe had deserved any reward, he 
would not carry it about at his bosom ex- 
posed to public view. The general was 
‘thunderstruck. Neither entreaties. nor 
threats could induce the major to accept 
the mark of royal favor. The officers 
then stepped forward and declared, that 
they could no longer continue to serve with 


the lieutenant-colonel agreeably to the | 


was something wrong in his upper story. | 




















4 the major, unless he gave satisfaction. A 


| 
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court-martial was summoned: the major 
was put*under arrest, and finally broke. 
It was not till then that he decidedly be- 
trayed his insanity: he suffered his beard 
to grow as long as a Jew’s; dressed ina 
ridiculous manner; married, in despite of 
his relations, a girl of handsome person to 
be sure, but of mean birth; in fact a found- 
ling, on whose account he had quarrelled 
with the lieutenant-colonel; acted for a 
considerable time as if he were reduced 
to beggary; and played so many mad 
pranks, that at length, by command of the 
king, he was placed under surveillance, 
and exiled to his estates.” 


‘* Where,” asked J, “does he now re- 
side.” 

“On his estate at Flyeln, in the castle 
of his late uncle, about fifty miligs from 
this place. For a whole year no person 
was allowed to go near him, and he was 
even deprived of the control over his own 
property. It has since been restored to 
him; but he is obliged to rendera yearly 
accoint, and is not permitted to set foot 
beyond the limits of his own domain. He 
has on the other hand solemnly renounced 
all intercourse with the world, and denies 
access alike to acquaintance, relatives and 
friends; so that it is now a considerable 
time since we have heard any thing con- 
cerning him. From all the statements of 
the officers, it was manifest that the un- 
fortunate Oliver, after the loss of bis rea- 
son, -had continued to be a good natured 
creature at the bottom; and that probably 
the mania for the revival of the ancient 
German manners, so rife a few years, had 
acted too strongly upon his mind, or at 
least gave tinge to his insanity. I was ne- 
vertheless deeply shocked at what I had 
heard; and it was not until long after I 
had retired to rest that sleep visited my 
eyes. Next morning when I awoke, it 
was rather late; but I found myself invig- 
orated and refreshed. The world appear- 
ed to me in a much more cheerful light 
than the-evening before, and | resolved to 
visit my lamented friend in the place of 
exile. 

Having taken a rapid survey of the re- 
markable objects in the city, I threw my- 
self into a post-chaise, and, after travelling 
all night and part of the next day, arrived 
at asmall town on the coast, near which 





| Flyela is situated. The postmaster, when 


he heard whither I was going smiled, and 
observed that I should gain nothing but 
disappointment for my pains, as the baron 
peremptorily denied admittance to stran- 
gers. I likewise learned from him that 
the state of his mind had not improved, 
but that the poor fellow was possessed 
with the fixed idea that all the world had 
been mad for ages, and that from Flyeln 
must proceed its cure; that meanwhile 
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since the world considered him, and he 
considered the world, as mad, he secluded 
himself from all society ; that the peasants, 
whose lord he is, are extremely comfort- 
able; that he has done a great deal for 
them, in retarn for which they are obliged 
to conform to his whims, and wear trow- 
sers and long jackets, let their beards grow 
and thou every body, at least on the Flyeln 
domains, theirlord not excepted. But for 
this freak, added the postmaster, there was 
not a more sensible man in the world. 
Notwithstanding this warning, I resolv- 
ed to try my luck, and away I drove to 
Flyelo. It was of little consequence if | 
did travel ten miles farther to no purpose, 
after | had adyentured thus far for Oliver's 
sake. But then,what reason had I to fear 
a repulse from him, unless his memory 
too was impaired? 
dreary and unfrequented road, sometimes 
leading over deep sand, at others through 
inundated tracts and morasses, and at oth- 
ers, again over moor, covered with furze. 
Twice was the carriage nearly upset.— 
Three or four miles from Fleyeln the 
country became more elevated, and a 
broad excellent road, bordered on either 
side with fruit-trees, announced the ap- 
proach to the residence of some wealthy 


landed proprietor. Fields in the highest 
state of cultivation covered an extensive 


plain; on the right, a lofty oak forest, 
with its dark verdure, stretched tke an 
immense garland into the distance; on 
the left the undulating mirror of the 
boundless sea blended with the brilliant 
clouds of the horizon. The village of 
Fleyeln was seen embosomed in fruit- 
trees, willows, and poplars: on a hill on 
one side of it, the castle, a spacious an- 
tique structure appeared as if issuing from 
amidst a wood of horse-chesnut trees. In 
the plain nearer to the sea lay the village 
of Lower Fleyeln, likewise belonging to 
Oliver’s domain, picturesquely backed by 
precipitous rocks, terminating in woeded 
promontories, which ran out to a conside- 
rable distance intothe sea, Several fish- 
ing boats were hovering off the coast; 
farther out in the offing appeared a ship 
under full sail; while flocks of white sea- 
mews were disporting in the air, The 
nearer I approached the village and the 
castle, the more lovely and picturesque 
the surrounding scenerybecame. It possess- 


ed that pecuiiarity of every marine view | 


which arises from the combination of rural 
beauties with the majesty of the unbound- 
ed ocean, and of the seclusion and peace- 
fulness of simple cottages with the tem- 


- pestuoug agitation of the cruel element,— 


At any rate, my friend’s place of exile is 
so delicious, that one would sacrifice for it 
without regret the liberty of living amid 
the bustle and turmoil of cities. . 


i hair. 
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—— 


It was indeed, a ‘sing this way, begs permission to call on’ 


| him—nothing more.” 


Both in the field and in the garden, I 
perceived some of the Flyeln beards of 
which I had already been apprised. The 
inn-keeper too at whose house | alighted, 
had his chin and lip thickly covered with 
He courteously returned my salu- 
tations, but yet seemed to be somewhat 
surprised at my coming. “ Dost thou 
wish to see the proprietor of the estate?” 
he asked with the utmost civility. Passing 
over the striking thou without further} 
notice than a smile, I replied in the aflfir- 
mative. “ Favour me then with thy name, 
rank and place of residence: Mr. Oliver 
_must be informed of all these particulars. 
He dislikes to see strangers.” 





“But Iam sure your master will not re- | 
fuse toseeme. Merely let him know that | 
one of his oldest and dearest friends, pas- | 





‘As thou pleasest,” replied mine host, 
|“but I can tell thee beforehand what the 
answer will be.” 


While the landlord went to seek a mes- 





'lage the nearest way to the castle, to 
which a footpath that ran between houses 
and orchards seemed to lead. 





‘ran a hrank of considerable breadth, be- 


/ nut trees that shaded the antique castle of 


Oliver. 


M 
| 


_senger, I walked slowly through the vil. 


It actually 
condueted me, however, from my mark to 
a building which I took foralaundry. At 
the farther side of a contiguous meadow 


yond which rose the tall spreading ches- | 


| the house of Flyeln. I determined on the 
| hazardous attempt to intrgdace myself to 


lord in ignorance of my name, to see 
whether my friend, if he admitted me, 
would know me again or not. I crossed 
the meadow, and after some search found 
lower down a bridge over the brook, and 
a path which conducted me through some 
shrubbery towards the grove of chesnut 
trees, ‘These overshadowed a circular 
lawn near the castle, round the margin of 
which ran a broad gravel walk. On the 
right and left were placed neat garden 
seats beneath the umbrageous branches of 
the trees, and on one of them—conceive 
*my surprise—I beheld Oliver! Ile was 
reading a book. At his feet, a child about 
three years old was playing on the turf. 
By his side sat a female of exquisite beau- 
ty, with an infant at her breast, The 
group had something peculiarly striking. 
I stood still, as yet half concealed by the 
bushes. As it happened, none of them 





| fixed on my old friend. Even the dark 


perceived. my approach. My eyes were 


beard which curled about his Jips and 
chin, and was connected by his whiskers 
with his black hair, became him exceed- 





jingly. His costume had something pecu- | 





I had purposely kept the land-_ 
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liar, and yet not displeasing :—on his head 
he wore a kind of cap, with a brim in front 
to keep off the sun; his bosom was open, 
and his shirt collar turned down over a 
wide green coat, which buttoned before, 
with skirts reaching to the knee; loose 
white trowsers and half-boots completed 
his dress, which was nearly the same in 
regard to fashion as that which I had seen 


on the peasants; only his was of better 


and finer materials, His look was serene 
and contemplative. As aman approach- 
ing forty, he was still to be called hand- 
some. His beard gave him an heroic as- 
pect. I fancied that he looked like one 
of the preux chevaliers of the Middle 
Ages. 


Meanwhile the messenger despatched 
by mine host advanced from the castle to 
the lawn. “Sir,” said the young fellow, 
doffing his small round cap, “a stranger 
passing this way begs to speak with thee: 
he says he is one of thy oldest and dearest 
friends.” Oliver looked up. “ Passing 
this way ?” said he, “is he on foot?” “No, 
he came by post.” “What is his name? 
whence comes he?” “He will not tell.” 
“Tell him to leave me alone—I will not 
see him,” rejoined Oliver, and with his 
hand motioned the lad to retire. 


“But thou must and shalt see me, Oli- 
ver,” cried I, stepping forward, bowing 
and apologizing to the lady. He, without 
stirring, without returning my salutation, 
looking sternly at me awhile, laid down 
the book, and stepping up to me, *“‘ Who 
is it,” said he, “ that I am now address- 
ing?” 

‘‘What!” cried I, “can Achilles have 
forgotten his Patroclus?” ‘Oh Henry!” 
he exclaimed, in a transport of joy extend- ~ 
ing his arms, “ welcome, my beloved Pa- 
troclus,—in a French frock and powdered 
hair!” In spite of this sarcasm, both of 
us were moved to tears. In-this embrace 
twenty years were erased from our re- 
membrance. We again breathed as we 
had once done on the banks of the Seine, 
as at Bovenden, Nérten, and on the ruins 
of the castle of Gleichen. His eyes spark- 
ling with joy, he then conducted me to the 
young, fascinating and blushing mother, 
and said to her, “Amelia, this is Norbert, 
of whom thou hast heard me speak so 


often ;”~-and then to me, “This is my 


dear wife, Amelia.” 


Turning to me with a truly angelic 
smile, she said, with a look and tone in- 
finitely more expressive of kindness than 
her words, “Be most welcome, excellent 
friend of my Oliver,—I have long wished 
for the pleasure of thy personal acquain- 
tance,” 

(To be continued.) 
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: " MISCELLAN EO Us 
SELECTIONS. 


REMINISCENCES 
OF CHARLES BUTLER, ESQR. 

We have recently been both amused and edi- 
fied by the perusal of this volume; and, as its 
circulation has been limited in this city, we pro- 
pose, without preface or comment, to makea 
few selections for the gratification of our readers, 

The first we shall offer isa recommendation of 
a Course of Study of the Law of Real Property. 
The.name of Charles Butler is so familiar to the 
lovers of the “ black letter,”* that we have no 
doubt the article will be read with great interest 
by all the members of our Bar: and, although 
the works here recommended may have been 
already attentively studied by the legal gentle- 
men of the city, still, it may be agreeable to 
them to learn that their course of reading is 
sanctioned by the opinion of a man distinguish- 
ed both as a jurist and a scholar. 


Course of Study of the Law of Real Property 
recommended, 


Here the Reminiscent begs leave to 
mention the best mode of acquiring the 
knowledge of the law of England respect- 
ing property, which his experience sug- 
gests. 

The student should begin by reading 
“ Littleton’s Tenures,” with extreme atten- 
tion, meditating on every word, and fram- 
ing every section into a diagram; abstain- 
ing altogether from the commentary, but 
perusing “ Gilbert’s ‘lenures.” After this 
he should peruse “ Sir Martin Wright's 
Tenures, and Mr. Watkins’s Treatise on De- 
scents; and then give Littleton’s Tenures 
a second perusal. After this second perusal 
of the text, he should peruse it a third time, 
with “ the Commentary of Lord Coke,” and 
afterward peruse,“Sheppard’s Touchstone,” 
in Mr. Preston’s invaluable edition of that 
work. The Reminiscent presumes to sug- 
gest, that the student may then usefully 
peruse “ the notes on feuds, on uses, and on 
trusts,” in the last edition of Coke upon 
Littleton; and then read Littleton and 
Coke, and the notes of the last editors. 

The Reminiscent may appear to re- 
commend too much attention to Littleton 
and Coke: but he never yet has met with 
a person, thoroughly conversant in the law 
of real property, who did not think with 
him—that he is the best lawyer, and will 
succeed best in his profession, who best 
understands Coke upon Littleton. Against 
one error, he begs leave particularly to 
caution the student: not to suspect, for a 
moment, that, because he hiniself does not 
see the utility of what he reads in this 
work, or the application of the part of it 
which he is reading, to any practical pur- 
pose, it is therefore useless. There is not 
in the whole of the golden book, a single 
line, which the student will not, in his pro- 
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Being thus saturated with the vene- 
rable black letter, he should peruse, but 
with the mest profound attention, “ Mr. 
Saunders’s Treatise on Uses and Trusts, 
and Mr. Preston’s Treatise on Fines and 
Recoveries,” and then proceed to “ Mr. 
Fearne’s Essay on Contingent Remainders, 
and Mr. Sugden’s on Powers.” After this, 
he should read for law, “ Plowden’s Com- 
mentaries ;” for equity, the article “ Chan- 
cery, in Comyn’s Abridgment;” comparing 
it throughout with “ Mr. Peere Williams’s 
Reports,” in Mr. Cox’s edition, and read- 
ing all the cases to which these refer. His 
own experience and feelings will then di- 
rect his future studies. 

But, in the outset of his study, he should 
place himself with some professional gen- 
tleman engaged in drawing conveyances 
or forensic proceedings; and, as far as it 
is compatible with this engagement, should 
attend the courts of justice. —_. 

The whole course of study suggested by 
the Reminiscent may be achieved in four 
years, if they are employed in the manner 
described in the well-known verses of lord 
Coke— 

Sex horas somno, totidem des legibus zquis, 

Quatuor orabis, des epulisque duas; 

Quod superest, sacris ultro largire camcenis.* 

If the student cannot bestow the whole 


of this period on legal reading, he should 
peruse “.4,. Crutse’s Lrgest,” an able 


abridgment, but not without original mat- 
ter, of the most useful parts of all the 
works which we have recommended to 
the student’s perusal. 

It remains for the Reminiscent to enter 
his protest against the general opinion, 
that the law isadry and unpleasant study : 
such he never found it, and such, he be- 





* When the jesuits settled the plan of educa- 
tion to be observed in the College de Clermont, 
the physicians were consulted on the portion of 
time which the students should be allowed for 
sleep; they declared that five hours were a suf- 
ficient, six an abundant allowance, and seven as 
much as a youthful constitution would bear 
without injury. 

The college falling into decay, it was re-edifled 
by Louis the fourteenth, and received the appel- 
lation of the College de Louis le Grand. Upon 
this occasion, a poetical exercise alluding to it 
was required from the students.—The city of 
Nola had recently given them the Collegio del 


Arco, and they were in possession of the College } 


de la Fleche, in France. Alluding to these, a 
saucy boy wrote the following verses, and the 


professor good humouredly assigned him the |! owes her existence. 


rize :— 
“.Arcum Nola dedit patribusjdedit alma Sagitlam 
Gallia,—quis FUNEM quam meruere, dabit.”’ 


ee 
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lieves, it has never been found by any per- 


son, who has applied himself to it with suf- 
ficient natural and acquired endowments 
and a determined resolution not to be dis- 
heartened by its first difficulties, 

“{ am not afraid to affirm,” says Cicero, 
with honest or affected prejudice, “that 
the brief compositions of the Decemvirs 
surpass in genuine value the libraries ofthe 
Grecian philosophers, Gray, with more 
moderation and juetness, says in one of his 
letters to Mr. West, “ Laws have been the 
result of long deliberation; and that, not 
of dull mea, but the contrary; and have 
so close a connexion with history, nay with 
philosophy itself, that they must partake 
of what they are related to so nearly.” 


The following paragraphs, in relation to the 
Union of Science and Commerce, are taken from 
our author’s Inaugural Oration, at laying the 
First Stone of the London Institulion. We quote 
them, because there is an opinion prevailing, 
among some of our citizens, that we are too com- 
mercial a people ever to be successful in rearing 
up scientific and literary institutions. 


That the union of science and commerce 
produces public and individual happiness, 
and elevates, in the rank of nations, the 
countries that are blessed with them,would 
if it required proof, be better shown by 


history than argument. 
Now, science and commerce are mu- 


tually dependent on each other; each as- 
sists each, and each receives from each a 
liberal return. 

That the commercial successes of a na- 
tion tend directly to promote literature, the 
sciences, and the arts, admits of no doubt. 
On this part of my subject, I shall do lit- 
tle more than appeal to your own observa- 
tions. 

On the other hand, science has ever 
been auxiliary to commerce. Not a step can 
commerce safely take, either in her most 
simple or her most complex operations, 
unless the sciences of number and measure 
attend her. Nor should it be forgotten, 
that many even of those rules, 

‘Which boys can read and girls can under- 
stand,’—Popkg. 

are the result of the most profeund and la- 

borious investigation; and that the mid- 

night lamp has, over and over again, been 

lighted to the scientific men by whom they 

were discovered, 

To navigation, commerce almost wholly 
From the felling of 
the tree to the launch of the ship, and from 
the launch of the ship to her arrival in port, 


The saucy boy was afterwards the cardinal de |] every thing now appears to be reduced to 


Polignac. 

It is observable that lord Coke, by his verses 
in the text, recommends to his students, just 
twice as much time for prayer, and twice as 
much for their meals, as the jesnits prescribed to 


their students. 


rule; and the rules appear so simple in 
their theory, and so easy in their applica- 
tion, that they seem to be carried into ef- 
fect by a kind of instinctive readiness and 
a process almost mechanical. But to form 
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these rules, apparently so simple and so 
easy, the minds of scientific men had been 
employed for ages, on the most extensive 
and abstruse researches. It is literally 
true that, in the circles of art or science, 
there is scarcely one which has not been 
pressed into the service of the ship builder 
or the mariner. In those lines of trade 
or commerce which are employed on the 
metallic productions, or in forming or com- 
pounding colours, there scarcely is a pro- 
cess which the workman does not owe to 
chemistry,—and which it did not cost the 
chemist the toil of years to discover.— 
When the drainer of a marsh uses his spi- 
ral pump, he avails himself of a process, 
the discovery of which was thought to do 
honour to one of the most renowned an- 
cient mathematicians. When the land 
surveyor measures a field, he does it by 
rules laid down in a small Greek volume 
which appeared 240 years before Christ. 
To come to our own country, and nearer 
to our own time, the steam engine, now 
applied to so many useful purposes, and 
every day discovering new powers, was 
one of the inventions which, in the reign 
of Charles the first, employed the learned 
leisure of the marquis of Worcester. To 
the divine mind of sir Isaac Newton, we 
principally owe the quadrant, which, with 
Hadley’s name, is now in the hands of 
every mariner. 

Thus, in every age has science been 
subservient to commerce. When they are 
separated, science loses almost all her utili- 
ty; commerce, almost all her dignity.— 
When they are united, each grows with the 
growth,each strengthens with the strength 
of the other, and their powers appear un- 
limited. ‘They ascend the heavens, delve 
the depths of the earth, and fill every cli- 
mate that encourages them, with industry, 
energy, wealth, honour and happiness.— 
To civilization, to virtue, to religion, they 
open every climate; they land them on 
every shore; they spread them over every 
territory. 

These being the happy effects of their 
union, must it not be the desire of all who 
wish well to either,—of all true and en- 
lightened friends of their country,—that 
every measure should be adopted, by 
which this union can be cemented and in- 
vigorated? Permit me to add, that should 
science ever be neglected by this country, 
and encouraged by others, the commercial 
part of the community woald, in all proba- 
bility, suffer most and soonest from the 
consequences. 

These remarks are not more forcible than just ; 
and it will be a proud day for our city,—when 
her scientific and literary institutions, cherished 
and matured by the fostering hand of liberality, 
—shall render Cincinnati alike distinguished in 
the republics of letters and ofcommerce. 


¢ 


Mr. Beckrorp, late of Fonthill Abbey, 
at present resides in Upper Lansdown- 
crescent, Bath. He occupies two large 
houses,---a street, however, separating the 
two houses; but to establish a communica- 
tion between the two residences, without 
going into the street, Mr. Beckford has 
had a bridge or gallery built across the 
street, its basement being level with the 
first-floor windows. By such means the 
carriage-way is not interrupted. This 
communication between the two houses Is 
entirely enclosed, even the sun-blinds to 
the windows appear to be always down. 
Besides superseding the necessity of enter- 
ing the street to pass from one house to the 
other, another reason is assigned for the 
building of this corridor, or covered bridge 
gallery; it enables all the affairs connect- 
ed with cookery and the kitchens, to be 
carried on in one house, without Mr. Beck- 
ford,who remains in the opposite dwelling, 
being annoyed by any of the smells pro- 
ceeding from preparations for dinner, &c. 
His table is supplied by his retinue of ser- 








vants conveying the several dishes from 
the kitchen, thence along the corridor to 
Mr. Beckford’s dining-room in the oppo- 
site house; and thus he has no culinary 
smells till his dinner is on the table. His 








mode of dining is said to be of the same 
‘splendid character with what took place 
‘at Fonthill—a choice dinner of several 
courses, intermingled with the peculiari- 
ties and delicacies of the season, as if a 
large company were to partake of it with 














him, while, like Luke, in “ Riches,” the 
feast is often all his owo.. Mr. Beckford 
is often seen walking through or about 
Bath, followed by one groom on horse- 
back, leading another horse for his mas- 
ter; and when on the roads about Bath, 
M. B. mounts his horse, and rides fre- 
quently to a considerable distance from 
the city. Though of rather short stature, 
there is much dignity largely mingled 
with stern or proud loneliness in his de- 
meanor, and he appears to enjoy most ex- 
cellent health. There is, considering the 
advanced period of his life, much vigorous 
firmness in his step and general appear- 
ance. | 
ee te 

Robert Palmer.—The late Robert Palmer was 
in the early part of his life a bill sticker, which 
circumstance was pretty generally known to the 
performers. One evening, dressed for Sir Bril- 
liant Fashion, he strutted into the green room, 
with sparkling buckles in his shoes and at his 
knees, and a brilliant ring on his finger. One of 
the company inquired if they were real. ‘1 
wear nothing but diamonds,” replied Palmer. “ I 
congratulate you,” said John Bannister, ‘“ for I 


remember when you wore nothing but paste.”»— 
This occasioned a war, which was heightened 





| 


by Mrs. Jordan crying out, “* Stick him against 
the wall, Bob-—slick him against the wall.”’—Lon- 
don paper. 
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MAXIMS AND REFLECTIONS. 





The last lines of a Courtier’s Will.—** My son, 
you will never make your fortune, if you i not 
inviolably fix on one plan. This plan you will 
find in the history of my life. May you be as 
happy, and more wise, than I have been. 

“« Every day is not alike at court, do not there- 
fore assume to-day the same fuce, the same air, 
the same character you had yesterday. 

“ Be virtuous at least at heart; capacity is 
often disgraced, but virtue never is, and never 
can be in disgrace. 

“Integrity of heart, and justness of under- 
standing, are the greatest obstacles to politeness : 
Nevertheless, my son, improve your heartand 
understanding. Conceal your talents underthe 
veil of a happy mediocrity. If youhave under- 
standing you will pass for a cunning, sly, and 
dangerous person, and perhaps for a man of a 
bad heart, If you area fool, you will be judged 
incapable of transacting any affair; with wit, 
you will be hated; without wit, you will be des- 
pised. Be therefore neither a fool nor a wit. 

“If your talents transpire, you are undone; 
let the great man never be seen or guessed in you. 
Why is the political system of many councils 
defective‘and uniform? Because those in power 
are attentive in training up only successors that 
are like themselves, whose likeness is their mis- 
fortune. 

*¢ Aspire to the first employments, but do not 
aimatheing a favourite. That is acquired with 
difficulty, preserved with anxiety, and lost with 
despair. The disgrace would be supportable, 
could one comfort himseif in the bosom of a 
friend. 

‘‘ Let not the first faults discourage you; nor 
the first misfortunes deject you. In youth all 
faults are lessons, and all misfortunes are re- 
sources, 

** Do not despise the successful ; but never con- 
tribute to the deference that is paid him. 

‘Talents, wealth, and employments, give 
pretensions to esteem; but virtue alone gives a 
right to it. 

** Get esteem; but do not be eager to spread 
your reputation: The more it is diffused, the 
more problematical it becomes; nothing is 30 
prejudicial to one’s fortune as to bring one’s 
honour and-reputation into question. , 

“Take care of falling into the madness of 
projects: Never form any yourself, and make 
your advantage of those that are introduced by 
others. 

‘If you are obliged to choose, keep fair rather 
with a fool than a manofsense. At court, stu- 
pidity is more mischievous than malice. No- 
thing is more ingenious than an exasperated fool, 

*¢ Never make yourself enemies, and especial- 
ly timorous enemies. 

“At court, merit rises by cringing, and inca- 
pacity by impudence. Cringe, therefore, with 
a little impudence. 

‘¢ Be always on your guard against a person 
whom you know guilty of a known villany. The 
heart of a man can no more be changed than 
his complexion. 

. “In -hatever situation you are, behave with 
infinite tircumspection towards every thing that 
ts only a courtier. I do not know any thing more 
dangerous than an idle person who desires to 
make himself formidable. 

‘Do not desire to be promoted before you be- 
come a manof consequence. Persuade the pub- 
lic that whilst you can set no bounds on your 
services, you can without difficulty limit your 
ambition. May you, my son, be happy and a 
man of honour, an esteemed courtier, and ap 
estimable citizen.” | 

Dr PALasos. 
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[COMMUNICATED. | 
TO THE 
PURCHASERS OF PUBLIC LANDS. 


For the purpose of enabling those who have 
not yet embraced the advantages afforded by 
the act of the 18th of May, 1824, for Extinguish- 
ing the debt due from the purchasers of public lands, 
—to understand the operation of its several pro- 
visions, before it is too late,—the following ex- 
planation is submitted ;—which will be speedily 
distributed in newspapers and handbills through- 
out the District of Cincinnati. 

The Act provides, that a discount of 373 cents 
in the dollar be allowed on all full payments 
(including interest) made by the 10th of April, 
1825:—and that certificates of Further Credit 
may be relinquished within the same period,— 


and the amount paid on them transferred to the | 


credit of lands retained:—but no deduction 
takes place except on the remaining balanees, 
which must in all cases be paid in cash, at the 
time of relinquishment. 

The balance due the U. S. on any given tract 
may be ascertained by adding to the prin- 
cipal, the interest accruing on any instalment 
due and unpaid,—from the 30th of Sept. 1821; 
and deducting 3-8ths from the whole. The cash 
value of a certificate about to be relinquished 
may also be readily computed, by multiplying 
the sum heretofore paid on it by 5, dividing by 
8,—-and deducting $2 from the result, as the ex- 
pense of giving it up. 

The office Fees (being dowble the amount spe- 
eified in previous acts,) are $1, to the Register, 
and $l to the Receiver, for every quarter, lot, 
or section, Relinguished;—and $i for recording 
the Relinquishment, or Acceptance of the Law. 
Thus, where the East or West half (the only mode 
of subdivision) of a quarter [ $80 paid] is given 
up, the amount to pay, including fees, will be 
about $61 ;--where éwo quarters are consolida- 
ted into a Aalfqr., about $13 will be required ;— 
where one qr. is thrown on another the balance 
is about $119; and where but one qr. is retained 
out of four, the -amount to pay will be about 
$23, (416 interest and $7 fees). Any other va- 
riations may be easily computed by the mode 
above suggested :—each certificate oy paid; 
being worth to the holder, if applied on oth- 
er lands, $48, after deducting the fees of relin- 
quishment. 

Those tracts belonging to the third class, the last 
instalment of which was payable in September, 
1824; and which were considered by the Com- 
missioner as forfeited in December last,—may, by 
a more recent decision of the Treasury Depart- 


_ ment, be yet paid for, like the rest ;—the forfeit- 


ure being suspended until after the 10th instant. 

Where no relinguishmenis are made, the cash 
balances on the different classes, supposing each 
tract to contain 160 f&acres, will be, in round 
numbers, nearly as follows;—four instalments 
being now on interest (if not already paid) since 
the 30th of September, 1821 ;—namely, Ist class, 
3 due, $167; 2d class, 4 due, $115; and 3d 
class, + due, about $61 50. 

Where more land is given up than will com- 
plete the balance due on the part retaieced, the 
excess i3 necessarily forfeited to the government, 
as no repayment can be made. 

The tract relinquished, and the tract applied 
on, must always be entered in the same Decla- 
ration; and no certificate in the name of one 
person can be passed to the credit of another,— 
until it has been first regularly assigned. Where 
two persons, each holding a certificate, are un- 
able to complete their payments separately ;— 
they may, by transferring to one another, and 
paying merely the interest and fees,—retain a 
half quarter befween them :—or if they are desi- 


ee 
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rous of giving up the whole, the certificates can 
be readily sold in Cincinnati, for within a few 
dollars of their full cash value. 

From the frequent neglect of instructions 
heretofore published, it becomes necessary to re- 
peat that, assignments not executed on the New 
Certificate, should describe the tract conveyed; 
—and all be authenticated by a Witness—Ma- 
gistrate—and County Clerk. When a transfer 
(whether perfect or not) has been crossec, or 
erased,—full proof that it was cancelled by con- 
sent of all concerned—or a reconveyance, equal- 
ly valid—will be required. Powers of Attorney, 
ard Declarations, executed in the country, 
should be signed and sealed in the presence of 
three subscribing Witnesses ;—and each proprie- 
tor should furnish a separate Power. Where it 
is found impracticable, however, to perfect the 
papers by the 10th inst., they will be received 
as they are, and time allowed for supplying the 
defects. That those interested may embrace the 
present opportunities of sending in for their ti- 


tles,—they are informed that PaTrents have | 


been received for lands paid for previously 
to September 1822; and that those appertaining 
to that month are expected soon to arrive. 

It isnot known, exactly, what time will elapse 
before the lands now relinquished will be again 
thrown into market,—the present act being si- 
lent on the subject:—But, whether ‘it shall he 
one or two years, sufficient notice will of course 
be given from the General Land Office, to ena- 
ble those who may be prepared to repurchase, 
te. a their attendance at the Sale. I will only 
add, 
subject, that there does not seem to be any pro- 
bability of a further reduction being made by 
Congress in the existing price of public Lands, 


P. S. SYMMES, 
Land Office, Cincinnali Register. 
April 1, 1825. 
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CANALS. 

The spirit of internal improvement is now so 
firmly fixed and so widely diffused as, in a great 
measure, to give character to the age. Inevery 
portion of our country there seems to exist an 
anxiety to discover every possible situation in 
which canals may be advantageously construct- 
ed, and the shortsighted views of policy which 
have excited opposition to them, are now con- 
fined to a comparatively small number, and gen- 
erally, to the most ignorant part of our popula- 
tion. The measures adopted by our late legisla- 
ture will tend more to raise the character of our 
state, than all that has been done by their prede- 
cessors since its settlement. They enable us to 


look forward with confidence to a period not | 


far distant, when the commercial intercourse of 
the west from New-Orleans to Michigan will be 
carried on with facility and mutual advantage. 
An extent of country embracing almost every 
variety ofsoil and climate, when the means of 
communication are rendered so easy and cheap 
as they will be, must necessarily become the 
scene of active commerce, the powerful stimulus 
toindustry and the parent of wealth, of civili- 
zation and refinement, The reproach to the 


| weatern country ofa want of sufficient energy 


in answer to the numerous inquiries on the |; 





[April 2, 





and enterprise to make even the short canal of 
two miles around the falls of the Ohio, must be 
very speedily removed, as there can be no doubt 
that the measures lately adopted will secure the 
accomplishment of that important undertaking 
within a reasonable period. Of this work it is 
not extravagant to say, that no part of the Uni- 
ted States presents any spot where so great a 
public benefit can be accomplished at so small 
an expense, and of which the advantages will be 
felt by so many states and so many individuals. 

The unnatural enmity between commerce 
and manufactures which has lately beenexciteds 
and which too many of our eastern brethren are 
still endeavoring to keep aliv@jave trust will 
never be suffered to exist inthe west; for here 
the same course of measures will be equally fa- 
vourable to both ;—the same canals which give 
us the means of commercial intercourse, will al- 
| so furnish us the means of establishing manufac- 
| tories in the most favorable situations ;—the cot- 
| ton of the lower country will be transported 
| with little expense to the manufactones of the 
upper country, and the necessity of resorting to 
| foreign markets will be gradually lessened, until 
_the independence of which we boast, shal! be so 
‘much increased that we shall have need to look 
abroad only for our luxuries and superfluities. + 

——E 











SELECTIONS FROM THE AMERICAN POETS, 
In several volumes, are proposed to be publish- 
ed in Boston, by Cummings, Hilliard & Co:— 
And we ynderstand that a gentleman of this 
‘city has been for come years engaged in collect- 
| ing materials for a somewhat similar work, un- 
der the title of Specimens oF THE AMERICAN 
| Poers—the extent of the extracts to vary from 
one to a score of pages, according to the estima- 
ted merits of the respective authors. Sucha 
work as either of these, if compiled with taste, 
‘and accompanied with Biographical and Criti- 
‘eal notices, would be a valuable addition to the 
annals of American Literature; and we hope 
that one or the other may be persevered in;— 
since either of them must serve to unfold many 
poetical beauties, now buried in more than a 
hundred volumes of American Poetry—many of 
which have long ecased to be generally accesei_ 
ble to the public. * 








ona 


“FORGET ME NOT.” 

Ackerman, the celebrated fancy publisher of 
London, sends forth annually, a most beautiful 
volume, designed for a New-Year’s present. 
The work iscomposed of Tales and Poetry writ- 
ten specially for it, and illustrated and adorned 
with very fine steel] engravings. From the vol- 
ume for 1825, we have commenced the publica- 
tion of a story, entitled the Rational Lunatic, 
whick wil! be continued through several succes- 
| sive numbers. trom the great scarcity of the 
} work in which, alone, it has hitherto appeared, 








the story must, to our western readers at least, 
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have all the interest of an original communica- 
tion. 

In the volume the following notice occurs :— 
“The interest of this narrative will, it is pre- 
sumed, be considerably heightened, when it is 
known that, according to the assurance of per- 
sons of undoubted veracity, its principal char- 
acter, and the main circumstances of his history | 
are by no means the mere offspring of the wri- 
ter’s imagination. Another curious fact con- 
nected with it is, that on the appearance of this 
story, which is from the pen of antminent Ger- 
man author, the introduction of the work con- 
taining it into the Austrian dominion, was strict- 
ly prohibited.” 


—_ 


ERRATUM. 

In Judge Turner’s communication on the sub- 
ject of propelling balls from ordnance, by the 
power of steam, for ‘“‘not acquainted” read not 


unacquainted. 
mE QPIRI 


CANAL DIRECTORS. 

At a meeting of the Subscribers to the capital 

stock of the LouisviLLE and PontLAND CANAL 

Company, holden at the Louisville Insurance 

Office on the 26th ult. the following persons were 
duly elected as Officers for the currémé year: 


James Hucues, President. 


Nicuortas BertTuovp, ) 
Joun SHACKFORD, 
Joun P. Foote, 

Isaac Tuom, 


~ General Sunamarn. 


From Capt. Gray of the brig Clothier, arrived 
at Baltimore from St. Thomas, we learn, that 
the damages and loss by the recent fire at that 
place have been ascertained to be about three 
millions of dollars—the number of houses con- 
sumed amounting to between 1200 and 1300.— 
Thereis little doubt that, but for thegreat ex- 
ertions of the masters and seamen of the Ameri- 
can vessels in port,a total destruction of the 
town would have ensued. In a circular, issued 
by the Governor of the Island, there is a warm 
expression. of thanks to Capt. Sloat, of the U. S. 
schooner Grampus, and manyothers of our coun- 
trymen, who distinguished themselves on the oc- 
casion. Captain Gray came out under convoy 
of the Grampus, the commander of which desi- 
red to be reported as well. 


The eldest son of Sir Walter Scott was on the 
eve of marrying a Miss Johnson, the daughter of 
a retired merchant of Dundee, with a fortune of 
60,000. sterling.” George 1V. is said to have 
caused his congratulations to be intimated to 
the baronet on this event, 


The following statement will show the vast in- 
orease in the value of canal property :—Old Bir- 
mingham Canal, original cost, per share, 140. 
ser value, 2,840/. annual dividend, 100/.— 

tafford and Worcester Canal, original cost, 
140/.—present value 9602. annual dividend, 402. 
Trent and Mersey Canal, original cost, 200/. 

resent value, 4,600/. annual dividend, 130/. and 

nus. Coventry Canal, original cost, 100/.— 
resent value, 1,340/. annual dividend, 44/. and 
onus. 


Directors. 
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It was rumored in London, on the authority of 
a letter from Paris, that the Emperor Alexander 
had been attacked with a severe indisposition of 
a mental character, Accounts from Petersburg. 


the late inundations of that capital were to be 
seen. The shops and warehouses were open, 
bridges repaired,streets cleaned, and every thing 
had resumed its former appearance. 


A new vegetable, called the asparagus potatoe, 
has been introduced into this country: it comes 
into season just as the asparagus goes out. 


Accounts from Truxillo, via Jamaica, state 
that the repeated attempts of the Royalists to 
sow dissention throughout Guatamala, had in- 
duced the government to expel all the European 
Spaniards. With a priest at their head, they. 
had lately been intriguing with Havanna,for the 
purpose of again hoisting the flagof Ferdinand. 


One of the counties of Georgia, named Liber- 
ty, contains, according to the census recently 
taken, 1,685 free persons, and 5,755 slaves. 


Preparations were making in Charleston, 
(3. C.) to give Gen. Lafayette a reception equa] 
to that which he has received in any commer- 
cial city in theUnion, which he has entered, 


The committee on thesubject of taxes, from 


that, *¢it isinexpedient to make any alteration 
in the law for assessment and collection of tax- 
es, as probably taxes will in a short time be entire- 
ly dispensed with.’ What a comment upon the 
doctrine of internal improvement! 


In Louisiana, the legislature has passed an 
act to remove the seat of government of the state 
from New-Orleans to Donnaldsville, about sev- 
enty miles in the interior, on the Mississippi. 


HyproruGe.—The Paris Journal des Debats, 
of the 16th of November, contains an account of 
a new substance prepared there, called Hydro- 
Suge, which pieecives from humidity all objects 
towhich itis applied. ‘This discovery,” says 
that paper, “for which the author has obtained 
a patent, appears to be of great importance.— 
The evils produced by humidity are well known. 
Some of the boxes and other parts of one of the 
principal theatres have been hydrofuged: with 
the aid ofthis substance, all new buildings may 
be immediately occupied. It may be applied to 
any thing, and renders the contact of water 
harmless, It may be used upon any material; 
stock, brick, seengen glass, paper, the metals, 
&c. Any colour may be given toit. The ex- 
periments related in the Journal of Economical 
Sciences, leave no doubt of its efficacy.” 

Count Montholon had recovered, as the ex- 
ecutor of Napoleon, by a verdict, 3,248,500 
francs, from La Fitte, the celebrated banker, 
which that gentleman had acknowledged to be 


had restricted him from paying over before. 
The French authorities have laid an embargo 


Rheims, for the gratification of the Court and 
the visitorsat the ensuing coronation. 


Mr. O’Connell, the Irish orator, had arrived in 
London, to preside at a dinner,to be given at the 
City of London Tavern. 


Singular Facts.—\st. Of the 213 Representa- 
tives in Congress, every one was in Washington 
at the late election, allin their seats except one. 
2d. Only twostates have furnished Presidents, 
viz. Virginia and Massachusetts. 3d. Of the 
five first Presidents, but one had a son-—who is 





now elected Presideyt, during the life-time of 
his father. — 


to the 12th Feb. state, that scarcely a trace of | 


| Fire-side Scenes. 
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the Legislature of New-York, have reported || 


eal 


in his hands, but which the French government | 


on two millions bottles of Champaigne, at || 


LITERARY NOTICES. 





RECENT PUBLICATIONS. 

The Lyre; a collection of the most approved 

| English, Irish and Scottish Songs, Ancient and 
Modern. Vol. II. 

The Cambrian Plutarch; or, Lives of the 


most eminent Welchmen. In one vol. 8vo. By 
M.H. Parry. 


By the Author of Bachelor 
and Married Man, &c. &c. 3 vols. 12mo. 


PROPOSED PUBLICATIONS. 


Mr. Robert Wright, of this city, has under- 
taken to publish by subscription an extensive 
mae entitled AmerRicAN Natura History, 

is to be edited by Dr. John D. Godman, 
t will be illustrated by numerous engravings 
from drawings by that eminent naturalist and 
artist, Mr. Lesueur, which have been made, in 
every practicable instance, from the living ani- 
/mnal, or preserved specimens in the American 
|Musoum. As there is no complete work extant 
| on this interesting subject, and as the means ob- 
| tained for the execution of the present one are 
_abundant and excellent, the whole performance 
|is likely to be highly attractive and valuable. 
The first part, in three volumes octavo, will be 
ready for delivery by the first of September next. 











| We have seen some of the engravings that war- 
rant the most sanguine expectations as to their 
gencral merit.—JVat. Gaz. 


Miss Benger isemployed on Memoirs of Eliza- 

beth Stuart, Queen of Bohemia, and her unfor- 

| tunate Family, with Sketches of various Royal 

{and Illustrious Characters, during the Thirty 
Years’ War. 


| The Rey. Mr. Newcome has nearly ready for 
| publication a Life of Archbishop Sharpe. It will 
_ be comprised in two octavo volumes, and a Por- 
| trait of the Archbishop will accompany the Me- 
|; mor. 

Mr. Ugo Foscolo has issded proposals for pub- 
lishing, by subscription, the Ancient Italian Po- 
ets, with Biographical Notices, &c. 


The Works and Correspondence of Sir Thom- 
}as Browne, Knight, M. D. of Norwich; with 
| critical and explanatory Notes and Observa- 
tions, by,Sir Kenelm Digby, Dean Wren, Lefeb- 
_vre, Keck, Moltkenius and others. To which 
will be prefixed, the Life of the Author, by Dr. 
Johnson ; with copious and interesting additions. 
The whole carefully revised, collated in many 
instances with original MSS. and interspersed 
with Notes and Observations, by S. Wilkin, F. 
L. S. and Member of the Wernerian Society of 
Edinburgh. 


Dublin University Prize Poems, with Spanish 
and German Ballads, are announced for publi- 
cation by Mr, Dounces, of Trinity College. 


Mr. Hogg,the Author of the ““Queen’s Wake,” 
will very shortly bring forward his Queen Hinde. 


Archdeacon Coxe has in the press the History 
of the Administration of the Right Hon. Henry 
Pelham, drawn from Authentic Sources; with 
private and original correspondence, from 1743 
to 1755. In 2vols, 4to. with a Portrait. 


The forthcoming Life of Sheridan, by Mr. . 
Moore, is in a state of considerable forwardness. 

The Rev. W. L. Bowles is preparing for the 
press, a Reply to some observations of Mr. Ros- 
coe, in hisrecent edition of Pope’s Works, 

In the list of works announced at this time in 
the press, we are glad to recognize Progressive 
Lessons; or Harry and Lucy, concluded, by 








! Maria Edgeworth, 
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Original Poetry. 
a —_ 
TO THALIA. 
There was a time my heart was 
As now ’tis lone end sad; ‘dds 
When love its sunny realm did sway, 
And made its tenants glad : 
When hope shone on my life’s clear stream, 
As on the lake the lunar beam, 
With silver radiance clad; 


Without a cloud to dim its shine, - 
Or aught to make it less divine. 


The Boy-God now has left his throne, 
And laid his sceptre by ; 

And with his brilliant train has flown 
To a congenial sky. 

Those soft affections, joys and fears, 

Which form Love’s court in boyhood’s years, 
On truant pinions fly : 

And midst his fairy realm o’erthrown, 

In desert grief I sigh alone. 


All tenantless, save by despair, 
Is now that heart unblest, 

Which brightly shone a palace fair 
When THALIA was its guest ; 

But when the fair Fiend fled away, 

She gave the mansion to decay, 
‘Where she, alone caressed, 

Reigned in her bright imperial charms, 

Unknown to woes,—save love's alarms. 





Now mould’ring in its shattered guise, 

It seems a crumbling dome, 
Where no returning exile sighs 

O’er remnants of his home ; 
And nought save phosphor lights illume 
The fallen fabric’s desert gloom ; 

And o’er its ruins gloam— 
‘Which stand and mourn its vanished peace, 
Like Temple o’er departed Greece. : 


Thus pass our early hours and years 
In fond fallacious dreams; 
Till Truth, like Judah’s star, appears, 
| Fancy’s schemes; 
And shews that aH we seek on earth 
Are phantoms of delusive birth, 
hose light before us gleams, 
And falsely lures us from afar, 
As though it was our guiding star. 


And what avails, in hall and bower 
My earliest lays were sung, 
That wreaths, sagem with many a flower, 
Upon my temples hung; 
That round ‘on lomendh pale with care 
Dishevelled lay the long dark hair 
In od’rous tresses flung ; 
That Echo did the stain prolong, 
And Thalia’s sigh embalm the song! 


Since she who strung my trembling lyre, 
Beneath her eye so blue, 
And bade its varying song aspire 
To themes for ever new ; 
Has torn the wreaths and locks away, 
That shed their fragrance o’er his lay, 
That did his song bedew— | 
And banished from her bower and hall 
The minstrel—who survives his fal] ;— 


Yet with a proud disdainful eye 
Defies misfortune’s dart, 

Whilst each suppressed and silent sigh 
Denotes his bosom’s smart; 

Nor he evades of Fate the doom, 

Which bids in memory’s desert bloom 
The blossoms of the heart ; 

Which, faded in their native clime, 

Yet bloom amid the waste of time! 
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Deriding all save self, he turns, 
Forgetting fickle dames; 
Yet soon again his bosom burns 
With pure and quenchless flames; 
And on fair Thespia’s swan-like breast 
He pillows all his woes to rest, 
While she his homage claims, 
And fetters him with arms so fair, 
And lovely braids of raven hair. 


She too is gone with all her charms, 
And woe usurps my mind :— 
Yet round me Thyrsa’s snowy arms 
In place of hers are twined ; 
And from her lips, where transport dwells 
There breathes such sweet voluptuous spells, 
As all my senses bind ; 
I feel, while there entranced I toy, 
That Earth bestows no richer joy. 


Possessing such a lovely prize, 
Why now should | repine; 
Or turn to gaze on other eyes, 
When hers are so divine! 
So large, so liquid, and so bright,— 
It seems like an etherial night, 
Through which all stars do-shine ; 
And like the Chaldee youthI sigh— 
And count the glories of its sky. 


Away with these !—my mournful breast, 

Like Noah’s wand’ring dove, 

Returns on weary wing unblest, 

To seek the Arx or LovgE; k 
Whence Thalia urged my gloomy flight, 
In Sorrow’s drear and starless night, 

O’er life’s dark flood.to rove: 

Oh! may the olive branch I bring 
Compose thy heart,—repose my wing. 


And fain would I a laure} twine 
The olive leaves among, 
That Honor may with Peace be thine, 
Though from mine anguish wrung > 
1 would not cloud that brow with wo, 
That shone my arch of hope below, 
Where beauteous prospects hung,— 
To bring my heart that sweet repose 
The breast unscathed by anguish knows. 


The dream that first my youth beguiled 
Wore charms so like thee ever, 
To know which on me earliest emiled 
Has been a vain endeavour: 
Though space and time may intervene, 
And Fiends infuriate come between, 
Our Fates they ne’er can sever, 
Rut thy sweet vision twined with me 
Shall give to love Eternity. LARA. 


nn  ___ 





[April 2, 25. 
But there was de, | far away, 
And gentle eyes for him, 
With watching many an anxious day, 
Grew sorrowful and dim. 











They little knew who loved him so, 
The fearful death he met, ” 

When shouting o’er the desert snow, 
Unarmed and hard beset : 


Nor when around the frosty pole 
The northern dawn was red, 

The mountain-wolf and wild-cat stole 
To banquet on the dead: 


Nor how, when strangers found his bones, 
They dressed the hasty bier, 

And marked his grave with nameless stones, 
Unmoistened by a tear. 


But long they looked, and feared, and wept. 
Within his distant home; 

And dreamed, and started as they slept, 
For joy that he was come. 


So long they looked—but never spied 
His*welcome step again, 

Nor knew the fearful death he died 
Far down the narrow glen. B. 
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From the Trenton Emporium. 


STANZAS. 


Like a boat on the wave 
When a storm ’s in the sky, 

Like a rose o’er a grave 
When the winter is nigh. 
Through the blue heavens bright— 








Selectea Poetry. — 


From the United States Literary Gazette. 
THE MURDERED TRAVELLER. 


When Spring to woods and wastes around, 
Brought bloom and joy again, 

The murdered traveller’s bones were found, 
Far down a natrow gien. | 


The fragrant birch, around him hung 
Her tassels to the sky ; | 

And many a vernal blossom sprung, 
And nodded, careless, by. 


The red-bird warbled as he wrought 
His hanging nest o’er head, 

And fearless, near the fatal spot, 
Her young the partridge led. 











Like the fabrics of dreams 
?Mid the slumbers of night: 
)  hike'the lamp that is lit 
_— In the mist o’or the moor, 
Or the bubbles that flit 
By the rude rocky shore, 
Is the visiowof life, in this tempest-tost clime, 
A shadow fast fleeting—a moment of time. 


As the bark, as the star, 
Disappears and is gone, 
And their destiny far 
Is mysterious, unknown; 
As the rose fades wwe 
From our hopes and our tears, 
And our bright dreams decay 
In the rude wreck of years: 
As the meteor lamp flies 
To its deep water cave, 
And the wind bubble dies 
On the first dashing wave: 
So sinks to his doom, but a span from his birth, 
The lord of creation—the monarch of earth. 


But the sun bursting through 
When the tempest has sped, 

And the rose springing new 
When the wifter has fled; 





Thé star when "tis nearest 
This tremulous sphere, 
And that vision the dearest 
That midnight brought near— 
Bright meteors that fly 
O’er the earth or the sky ; 
Or water-built castles, — 
Though sparkling with light 
In the sun’s soft effulgence, 
Most dazzling and bright— 
Can never compare with the glory that breaks 
On the new risen soul, from death’s slumber that 
wakes, MARIAN. 

















